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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 



Encyclopaedia Biblica : A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, 
Political and Religious History, the Archaeology, Geography 
and Natural History of the Bible. Edited by Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., 
LL.D., Vol. Ill, L-F, Cols. 2689-3988. New York : The 
Macmillan Co., 1901. $5. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, Dealing with its Language, Litera- 
ture and Contents, Including the Biblical Theology. Edited 
by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of 
John A. Selbie, M.A., D.D., Vol. IV. Pleroma-Zuzim. 
New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1902. Pp. xi +994. $6. 

The third volume of Encyclopaedia Biblica presents no features 
which distinctly mark it off from the preceding volumes and hence 
requires no detailed discussion. The same is true of the concluding 
volume of the Hastings Dictionary. In the case of the former, it is 
true, an already recognized position is perhaps more definitely taken, 
and tendencies revealed in the earlier volumes are carried to a further 
extreme, but neither attitude nor tendency is essentially changed. It 
is becoming unquestionably clear that the two works appeal to differ- 
ent classes of readers. The Dictionary is for Bible students who want 
help and light in understanding the Bible practically as it lies before 
us, as illustrated by archaeology and as modified by a conservative but 
open-minded "criticism." The Encyclopaedia is for scholars who desire 
to know the latest and boldest steps in advance taken by their fellow- 
workers, and are willing to listen to new hypotheses involving the 
most radical departures from current views. The one is a presenta- 
tion of the consensus of critical scholarship ; the other gives the 
original and independent views of scholars standing on the verge of 
the uncertain and the unknown, who have taken the consensus of the 
past as the point of departure for the future. The one tells what is 
today ; the other what may be tomorrow. The one is the more 
informing ; the other is the more exciting. 

The Old Testament portion of the new volume of the Encyclopedia 
centers about Canon Cheyne's contributions. It is true that one does 
not forget the able work of Benzinger and Kennedy in the archseo- 
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logical subjects, or the fundamental articles of G. F. Moore on Leviticus 
and Numbers,, of Toy on Proverbs, of Gray, Bertholet, Kautzsch, Meyer, 
Deissmann, and half a dozen others on the subjects assigned to them. 
The usefulness of the shorter articles, written from a full mind and 
with critical accuracy, unspoiled by adventurous conjecture, is simply 
beyond estimation. Such work saves the Encyclopadia from flatulence- 
and doctrinairism. But the pervasive critical personality of Canon 
Cheyne is the outstanding fact of the volume. It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that his name or his ideas appear on every page. 
Particularly does his new Jerahmeelite theory offer itself at every turn. 
A word about it may not be out of place. Although Jerahmeel is a 
clan mentioned only in two places, in i Samuel and in the second 
chapter of i Chronicles where its genealogy is given, Canon Cheyne 
holds that it had far more to do with Israel's history than has hitherto 
been imagined. This is exhibited in an examination and reconstruc- 
tion of the Hebrew text in a great variety of places, and particularly 
by a rewriting of place and personal names. Everywhere in our pres- 
ent Hebrew text he finds remnants of the name Jerahmeel. We have 
looked over the first three hundred pages of this volume of the 
Encyclopadia and have found over sixty such reconstructed remnants 
ranging from " Lemuel," " Mulberries," and " Moles and Bats " to 
" Mephibosheth," "Nimrod," and " Nergalsharezer." The scenes of 
many events in Israel's history are transferred to the Negeb of Jerah- 
meel. Elijah, Elisha, Jezebel, and Amos were from this region and 
some if not all of the quartet never emerged from it. Prophecy found 
its deepest truth in the land of Jerahmeel ; the Psalter was profoundly 
influenced by the men of the same. There is not an element or an epoch 
in Hebrew life that is not more or less transformed for our knowledge 
by this thorough-going theory. The article "Israel" in this volume, 
by Guthe, is fundamentally defective in the light of it. Indeed, if it 
be true, all existing histories of Israel will have to be rewritten. 

On what does it rest? Primarily, if not entirely, upon a system of 
conjectural text-criticism. Yet the text-criticism rests also upon the 
demands of the theory. " If our general theory is sound, nothing 
indeed is stranger than the regularity with which scribes make their 
mistakes and editors under the influence of historical theory their 
conjectural corrections." Another prop of the general theory is the 
generous acceptance of double geographical names and the significance 
attached to the confusion wrought by them in the Hebrew history. 
There are two Mutsris, two Bethels, two Hazaels, two Asshurs, etc. 
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There is a whole series of substitutions and reconstructions to be 
made, in addition to that of Jerahmeel, e. g., Zarephathites for Philis- 
tines ; Geshur for Asshur, Hauran for Haran, etc. Altogether this is 
tremendously exciting ; one does not know what the next turn of the 
wheel will bring up. The full weight of the argument will be felt when 
Canon Cheyne's promised Critica Biblica appears, to which frequent 
reference is made. Meanwhile to use his own words, when referring 
to the solution of difficulties by doubtful hypotheses, we will wait until 
" by a gradual clearing up of our mental atmosphere one of the possi- 
bilities becomes a very strong probability." At present there is a thick 
haze over the whole horizon, and the vague outlines of Jerahmeel are 
projected against it like a critical Brocken-giant. 

The same difference in spirit distinguishes the treatment accorded 
the New Testament in the two dictionaries, subject to one modification. 
Canon Cheyne magnifies Jerahmeel ; Professor Van Manen minimizes 
Paul. It is in fact a singular contrast — this certainty of the man who 
would positively reconstruct Old Testament history by the use of a 
shadowy reference or two in documents belonging to an all but forgot- 
ten past, and this skepticism of the man who works with documents 
belonging to the best-known and most studied period, one had almost 
said, of history. Is it then true that for the type of criticism repre- 
sented by the Encyclopedia Biblica the certainty of conclusions is 
inversely as the data? Van Manen's articles simply cannot be taken 
seriously. One might almost say the same of some of the "recon- 
structions," e. g., in the papers upon Nicodemus and Nathaniel, of 
Canon Cheyne. 

Fortunately, however, Van Manen is no fair representative of the 
writers upon the New Testament subjects as a whole. Julicher, Nestle, 
Allen, Usener, Abbott, Hatch, Cone, Robinson, W. R. Smith, belong 
to quite another class of scholars. Schmiedel himself, whose work 
more than that of any one man gives character to the volume, knows 
the value of historical data, and despite the general impression left by 
his articles, is possessed of the constructive rather than the philologico- 
speculative spirit. The chief criticism to be passed upon his work is 
twofold ; with all its wealth of learning it is in the main a study of the 
problematical rather than the more positive elements of the gospel, 
and therefore lacks perspective ; and in the use of material it is domin- 
ated by philosophical presuppositions that, in many cases, result in 
petitio principii. No close student of the New Testament, however, can 
afford to disregard the problems which he opens up and discusses so 
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elaborately. Much of his work is done finally, but there are still left 
the reconstructive processes in which the minimum of undeniable fact 
reached by him shall be used as a critical criterion, or supplemented 
with other data to be gained by a less infinitesimal treatment of docu- 
mentary material. 

The fourth volume of the Dictionary of the Bible contains at least 
two articles of first importance in the New Testament field — that of 
Sanday upon "Son of God" and that of Driver upon "Son of Man." 
It will be interesting to compare the corresponding articles in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, but one risks little in prophesying that they will 
not surpass these in method or probability of results. In the work of 
both Sanday and Driver we have admirable examples of a sane scholar- 
ship that recognizes difficulties, but knows also method and perspective. 
They, and not Van Manen, are the true representatives of the great cur- 
rent of critical scholarship ; and if Sanday in the article mentioned is 
often overcautious, it is because he recognizes that historical method 
demands that reasonably good data are to be utilized and not declared 
non-existent. 

The man who masters the contents of the Dictionary of the Bible 
may have to revise his opinions in the light of evidence therein con- 
tained, but he will find his confidence in the historical validity of the 
New Testament strengthened, and will never be tempted to mistake 
ingenious phantasy for scholarship or naive guesses for criticism. 

George Stephen Goodspeed. 

Shailer Mathews. 
The University of Chicago. 



The Varieties of Religious Experience : A Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion, 
delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By William James, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. Pp.534. $3.20, net. 

It is safe to say that this is the most unconventional and the raciest 
treatment of the philosophy of religion which has yet appeared. As 
one reads the quaint characterizations of religious phenomena and the 
witty comments which they occasion he is inclined to question whether 
the author is not playing with his subject. He soon learns, however, 
if he did not already know it, that Professor James is constitutionally 
humorous, and that his aim in these lectures required him to exhibit 



